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a Program ? 
and looking 


for discussion ideas? 


and source materials? 


We suggest — 


Liberal Arts Under Fire (pp. 49-59) 

Universal Day of Prayer (pp. 60-61, 65, 66) 
War and Individual Living (p. 72) 

No Quarter for Death (p. 63) 

Join the WSSF and See the World (pp. 60-61) 
Christian Work on a Wartime Campus (p. 68) 
You can Join in World Collaboration (p. 66) 


Devotional material (pp. 54, 65) 


Do you find Intercollegian materials useful? Do 
you have devotional materials, or a new program 


to share? We'd like to hear from you. 
—tThe Editors 


whe wrote it— 


by permission of the Vassar’ /rew. initiates 


to Director of Religion at Massachusetts State College. 
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Blythe Morley's poem, before the Dawn. 1s printed 
“Poetry Department” which we hope to estab. 
lish as a permanent. teature. To accomplish thi 
we need the help of our readers in discovering good sty. 
dent poetry, published or unpublished. (Unfortunately 
our shoestring budget will not permit us to pay for oun 
tributions. ) 

A. DP. Lindsay, Master of Balliol College in Oxford 
took time out between lectures in this country to write 
this article for us. Dr. Lindsay gave the Terry lee. 
tures at Yale Divinity School and filled compag 
travel schedule before returning to Iéngland, 

Buell Gallagher was Secretary of the, Interseminary 
Student Movement for several years before he became 
President of Talladega. Under his leadership Talladega 
has developed into one of the finer “small colleges’ 
which as a group now face extinction, | 

Pill aston (\W. Burnet Easton, Jr.) has progressed 


from the editorship of Tims INTERCOLLEGIAN (1940) 


Amherst. For the Inspiration which led to the de 


velopment of the idea‘in his article he acknowledges a 


debt to Dr. Douglas Steere of Haverford. The sub- 


sisted that it should be published so that other young 
people should learn to think realistically about the fact 
of death. 

Robert Andrus, USNR, is Presbyterian Chaplain} 
serving the WAVES at Northampton, Massachusetts | 
Before enlistment he was Counselor. to Protestant | 
students at Columbia University, and Chairman of our 
INTERCOLLEGIAN [:ditorial Committee. 

The editorial “India Faces Tomorrow,” has been cor} 
tributed by E. Campbell, a student at Union Theo} 
logical Seminary: who, was introduced to us inelegantly| 
hut accurately as “a guy who knows India inside and| 
out.” 

We are bursting with pride over the forthright st 
dent contributions to these pages (pp. 57-58). Five 
these writers are our student Corresponding [<ditors: 
Betty Knoll, Charlotte Rice, Dorothy Welhoelter 
(genevieve Working, Eleanor Powell. 


G. & 


- 
Pie INTERCOLLEGIAN is published seven times annually as_ follow 
sh 


January, February, March, April, May. October and November. hv tm 
National Intercollegiate Christian Council and Student Volunteer Move 
ment, at 347 Madison Avenue. New York. 


Yearly Subscription, $1.50, foreion postage included. Sinele copy. 
Fntered as second-class matter Mav 6. 1941, at New York, ¥ 


stance has been used as a sermon to students, who | 
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EDITORIAL S8 


The Size of Our Worries 


“Judge a man by the size of the things he worries 
over.” 

On every campus we're living pretty fast these days, 
with a sort of destiny hanging over all of us: the war 
itself, deferments, rationing, career plans or lack of 
plan, rising costs of living, whether to get married 
early, pressure for war bonds, accelerated courses, 
meatless days and cuffless trousers—a vastly complex 
welter of concerns, some large and many small. 

Against that background, the concern of a Christian 
student—and a Christian student movement—must 
still continue to be with the genuinely big issues of our 
world. Am I really more concerned over how I myself 
will come out of these days, than over the way the 
Kingdom of God will emerge? Do I still care supremely 
for people themselves, with the sort of aggressive 
sympathy which Christ himself showed? Without 
cloistering ourselves, without being superficially pious, 
and without preaching about it very much, we have 
a distinctive stake in the events of these days beyond 
that.of any of our friends who are not devoted to 
Christ’s way for the world. 


As we set out this month upon a new year which 
promises to be at least as distracting as any we’ve 
known, we need not merely one Day of Prayer, but 
a whole new sense of God’s nearness in this crisis. 
Praying and living as a very fallible but very deeply 
convinced Student Christian Movement, we renew 
our dedication to seek first the Kingdom of God. We 
can measure our stature spiritually by the measure of 
those purposes about which we are desperately in 
earnest this year. 


What Happened to Students Abroad? 


Comparison of university life between America and 
other countries cannot be taken too far. Far more of 
us have attended college here than have done so in any 
country in any century. Yet students in America have 
never formed a political phalanx as they have in many 
other nations. Looking abroad we see many a student 
situation which “couldn't happen here’—and some 
which could. 

Since Japan attacked China years ago, the Chinese 
government has insisted that university life go on— 
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even in migration—free of conscription or even of 
militarization. We saw the other extreme of policy 
in the first world war when British students were 
sent to Flanders to be mowed down by the thousands ; 
that poignant national tragedy has led now to a policy 
of deferment and training. 

In Germany, higher education was among the first 
forces to capitulate, blandly, to the militarized state 
(just as contessional Christianity has yet to be the 


last). ‘Books were burned, courses narrowed to specific. 


nationalistic and military uses. Where Nazis conquered, 
university life was shackled or ended. Japanese higher 
education has to a great extent been dominated by 
a devout military nationalism; there are indications 
that this emphasis is being greatly intensified today. 


In a generation which has learned nothing but war, 
there 1s an overwhelming problem for days of recon-, 


struction which le ahead. 


Liberal Arts, Stand Your Ground! 


Our mood, as students or educators, isn’t to rebel or 
to explode about the new demands laid upon colleges. 
We are as profoundly concerned over the war effort 
as anyone. Rather, we are seeing the need to reinterpret 
to America what her colleges actually do for her, in 
war or im peace. 

The general public has two pictures of college. One 
is the Hollywood vista—four years of elm-shaded 
lethargy, hazing, gin, proms, and Gothic towers. The 
other popular view is the success-story slant, that col- 
lege is a place where people develop technical skills 
which later result in “big money.” With these two 1m- 
pressions of college, most Americans grant that during 
a war there may be some use for the latter—but not 
for the former. We agree! 

But there is a meaning in college which is not 
touched by either picture: the study of the humanities. 
It is the place of. the humanities—liberal arts, cultural 
courses, basic acquaintance with history and analytical 
thinking—which most Americans overlook .as_ they 
evaluate higher education. It is for them, as well as 
for ourselves, that we are called to define and rede- 
fine what the American college has been seeking to do 
for three centuries, and what it must not be forbidden 
to do during a single college generation. 

Higher education is already providing in, huge quan- 
tity the skills which military violence and cunning de- 
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mand. But its historic and continuing task is to under- 
gird the intelligence, the idealism, and the spiritual 
wholeness of a nation whose tasks are after all the 
tasks of peace. This we need to say out loud this year. 


Truth Through Concussion 


Distorted days like these, strangely enough, enable 
us to see some things in unprecedented perspective. 
Our student heritage of “truth through discussion”’ 
is being enriched by the impact of daily events. 

We thought we knew generally, too, the purpose of 
higher education. We have foreseen of course that war 
would probably cloud our traditional campus picture. 
Yet these past two months have cleared the lens for 
many colleges to see what higher education actually 
does mean in America. It has been confidentiy pro- 
posed that liberal arts study may be suspended during 
these days as a non-essential which may be resumed 
when the war is over. Contronted with that claim, 
many of us have awakened to realize that “the human- 
ities’ are not an expendable at any time. They do not 
form merely the outer contours of higher education: 
they are the marrow and vertebrate structure of demo- 
cratic living itself. 


Unshelve the Poll Tax Bill! 


Both student concern and Christian concern had 
been aroused in behalf of the Pepper Anti-Poll Tax 
Bill when it was quietly laid aside some weeks ago 
in Congress. But the Bill is by no means dead, for it 
has become the symbol both of a situation and a burn- 
ing principle. 

The situation symbolized by the Bill is that a mi- 
nority of obstructionists in Congress, knowing that the 
will of the assembly is clearly against them, can thwart 
that will with impunity—even in days when the demo- 
cratic process is being narrowly scrutinized all over 
the world. When cloture was not invoked, and debate 
on the question was merely hushed by agreement, a 
question was left unanswered before the nation: Can 
this issue be permanently buried by such purely poli- 
tical tactics ? 

When we examine the principle for which the Bill 
stands, we find illustration of an eloquent fact. The 
poll tax in various southern states is of course the 
means by which a great number of citizens are denied 
a vote, since they cannot pay the often considerable 
sums required for the privilege. Strangely, in 1890 it 
was only the Negroes who were struggling against this 
system for the right to vote—whereas by 1942, the 
majority of southern white people themselves had 
been disffanchised by the poll tax! The moral (as 
it is phrased by a thoughtful colored Christian leader) : 
“Denial of participation in a democracy cannot be 
confined to any small group; denial spreads and en- 
gulfs the majority.” 

As the new Congress meets this month, we shall 
be deeply interested to see whether the Pepper Anti- 
Poll Tax Bill comes down off the shelf. Christian 
students in a democracy want it passed. 
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India Faces Tomorrow 


Betore wil makes any deep study of Indian-Britig, 
relationships or takes sides on the issue of India, cer. 
tain decisive clarifications must be made. 

To the prevalent charge that the Indian Congres 
is not representative of the Indian people, it needs 
be said that the Congress is the most representatiy, 
body of enlightened opinion:in India and, in the word 
of Aneurin B. Bevan, represents “more Indians thay 
does the British Government.” 

The Congress position regarding the war likewige 
has been misrepresented. The anti-axis record of the 
Congress is 100 per cent and has a longer history thay 
our own belated cutting of Japanese imports. The 
Congress has consistently offered to fight the Axis 
as a free nation and that offer still holds. In his open 
letter to Chiang Kai-Shek, Mahatma Gandhi states this 
fact clearly, at whatever sacrifice to his non-resistan, 
philosophy: “My appeal to the british power to with. 
draw from India is not meant in any shape or form 
to weaken India’s defence against the Japanese of 
embarrass you’in your struggle. India must not submit 
to any aggressor or invader and niust resist him,” 

India’s religious, social, and political divisions are 
great. Yet the degree of cleavage is not insuperable 
and is not different in kind from that faced by al 
young nations at their birth. Mohammed Ali Jinnah, 
president of the Moslem League, is not representative 
of the whole Mohammedan community but only of 
the reactionaries and the vested interests. At leas 
three other large Moslem political factions have a 
strong Congress sympathy and affiliation: the Shiah’s, 
the Jamaiat-ul-Ulema, and the Momuns. 

British policy and action in India cannot be dis 
missed with thé accusation of “bad faith.” Progressive 
policies have been carried out and genuine efforts made 
to recognize past wrongs and make amends. However, 
the Government of India has never been able to look 
farther ahead than a philosophy of federalism, and tt 
has never offered concretely more than a sharply 
limited domination status. Certain definite and inbred 
prejudices of many cabinet members, held _ sincerely 
and openly, must be changed. 

If the democratic ideal is for the common people to 
share in post-war self-government, with internationd 
cooperation for all, then it seems right that the commot 
people of the world should feel responsibility in the 
common struggle. The success or failure of this arg 
ment as applied to India can be the making or breaking 
of the future of Asia. It is sad that in the fires of this 
common struggle India has not been able or permitted 
to forge her national unity, as China is doing. As the 
Congress leaders are kept incommunicado 1n jail the 
situation becomes increasingly more critical. We might 
well question with Nehru as he writes from jail, “Pet 
haps out of all this some new reality will emerge, though 
there are no signs of it yet.” And, “They continue 
to talk the dead language of yesterday. Is there at 
morrow for India after all? Or must we continue t 
live through a long succession of yesterdays ?” 
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Hysteria Gacesa Philesenhy of Education 


* 


PAUL SWAIN HAVENS 
President, Wilson College 


Within a month after Pearl Harbor representatives 
of American colleges, universities, jumior colleges, and 
technical schools met in Baltimore and pledged their 
unreserved support of the nation’s war effort, whatever 
the cost might be to them as institutions. 

It is common knowledge that out of this Baltimore 
conference came the plan of ‘acceleration’ which has 
swept the country in less than a year. Many have seri- 
ous questions concerning the wisdom of the accelerated 
program, but it is only the perverse who can doubt the 
motives which created it. The faculties of our colleges 
and universities, often without extra compensation, 
have taught straight around the year in order to pre- 
pare thousands of young men and women for earlier 
usefulness on scores of different war-fronts, military 
and civilian. 


We Serve the Nation 


In the late summer another type of contribution was 
asked of certain institutions. Facilities were needed 


for the housing and maintenance of large numbers of 


men and women already in the services 1n places where 
they could use laboratories and classrooms for special 
technical training or for indoctrination courses. Har- 
vard, Princeton, Dartmouth, Columbia, the Univer- 
sity of Virginia, Northwestern, the University of In- 
diana, Oklahoma A. & M., Grinnell, Stanford, the 
University of California—these are examples of insti- 
tutions from coast to coast that have received officers 
and enlisted personnel upon their campuses, turning 
over to their use every item of equipment. Institutions 
large and small, of every sort and in nearly every state, 
have temporarily become training centers for the army 
and the navy. 

In another and less widely known department of the 
war effort the colleges and universities have ren- 
dered a service which they only can perform. Long 
before the United States entered the war many uni- 
versities were busy on research problems vital to the 
nation. Through the National Roster of Scientific and 
Technical Personnel every scientist in every American 
college and university made known to a central agency 
in Washington his special skills and competence. 
Many of these men and women went off at once to 
government laboratortes, another large group plunged 
into exhausting hours of extra research in their own 
laboratories. 

To this record of service must be added the well- 
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knit scheme of extension courses for men in active 
service—courses very like those to be found in any 
college or university catalogue. It is a wise move, for 
it recognizes the fact that while in the army a man must 
grow in mind as well as in military stature. 

The colleges and universities have proved indis- 
pensable to the country in another respect also. One 
of our chief needs in these early months of the war has 
been to convey to every segment of our population the 
reasons why we are fighting; to disseminate informa- 
tion, to construct background, to dispel rumor, to point 
out which problems are critical and which are not, to 
guide proffered time and energy to useful ends, to allay 
groundless fears—in a word, to promote morale. Into 
this critical work the institutions of higher education 
have thrown themselves with almost missionary fervor. 
Further, the colleges have cooperated wholeheartedly 
with the Office of Civilian Defense, the American Red 
Cross, the War Bond drives, the salvage campaigns, 
and a host of other similar movements. 


And Tomorrow? 


Such are some of the contributions which the Amer- 
ican college and university has made in the past two 
years, and with crescendo in the last few months. What 
is this contribution going to be tomorrow? It is that 
question which deeply concerns every thoughtful Amer- 
ican. | 

With respect to higher education the nation has now 
arrived at the dividing of the ways. Already the Selective 
Service Act has severely depleted the junior and senior 
classes in institutions which enroll men. The lowering 
of the draft age to 18 will deplete the freshmen and 
sophomore classes and will dip into the secondary 
schools. As for women, industry is snapping them up 
in unprecedented numbers and will need 5,000,000 more 
by the end of June; the service#have expanding quo- 
tas; the nursing profession needs them; mounting 
taxes threaten to place a college education beyond the 
reach of many of them. 

It is not primarily a question of whether the colleges 
will survive—it is, rather: What contributions will our 
colleges and universities be able to make in the 
future? The Wall Street Journal, which prides itself 
upon facing the hard facts of life, makes the following 
answer: 

“They'll be doing duty as rehabilitation centers for 


wounded or otherwise incapacitated soldiers, or they may be 
serving as hospitals.” 
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Wartime problems are being solved in Hobart 


college laboratories. 


On the one hand, it is clear that we need a large 
army and navy and that many young men must enter 
the services. The army puts it bluntly: ‘every physi- 
cally fit man now in school and college may look for- 
ward to induction in one of the armed services.” It 1s 
also clear that war industries and certain essential civil- 
ian services must be supplied with workers, the ma- 
jority of them women. This is one side of the dilemma. 
The other side will appear as | cite a few well-known 
facts. Roosevelt is a graduate of Harvard; Wallace of 
Indiana State College, Stimson of Yale; Miss Perkins 
of Mount Holyoke; McNutt of the University of In- 
diana; Forrestal of Princeton; Miss McAfee ot Vas- 


sar; Nelson of the University of Missouri, and go on 

The small colleges, now as in the entire history of 
the nation, have made a contribution in leadership 
which is out of proportion to their size. Secretar, 
Inox is a graduate of Alma College; Under-Secretary, 
of War Patterson, of Union College; Assistant Secre. 
tary of War McCloy, Amherst; leon Henderson, foy. 
merly Price Administrator, Swarthmore. 

Strategy on Larger Lines 

These are only samplings taken at hazard from 
Washington. Their importance is multiplied a thoy. 
sandfold as one passes from state to state, from city to 
city, from hamlet to hamlet, and inquires who oy 
leaders are. Despite the malicious croakings of some 
and the misinformation of others, it is true that the 
American college and university has, in general, pro- 
duced the leadership of the nation. It has been faulty 
leadership sometimes, but it is the only leadership we 
have. If we empty the colleges now, even in this ter- 
rible emergency, what about next month, next year? 
Are we foolish enough to think that next month and 
next year will not come’ Or that we shall not need 
as good leaders then as we have now—perhaps better? 

let us examine the proposition that our colleges be 
used as hospitals. Some may well be so used, for many 
colleges will be unable to survive the changes that are 
taking place. Already fifty have closed. But suppose 
that many were to become hospitals and the rest were 
used for a similar non-academic purpose. Many care- 
fully wrought instruments can be put to meaner uses 
than those for which they were fashioned; in a domes- 
tigiemergency one could peel potatoes with a surgeon’s 
knife. But what gives a delicate instrument its value 
is its peculiar fitness for the higher use which called 
it into being. The American college is just such an 
instrument, evolved out of centuries of filing and pol- 
ishing, the purpose of which is the training of an edu 
cated leadership for ‘the nation—first, as you know, 
for the church, and soon for every profession and 
every walk of life. If the best use we can make of our 
colleges, at a time when leadership is more desperately 
needed than ever, is to convert into hospitals the mere 
buildings which are their outward body, then unreason 
has triumphed over reason. The surgeon’s fine edge, 
made to save life, has become the kitchen maid’s peel- 
ing-knife and the reign of intelligence is ended. 

It is probable that soon a plan will emerge from 
Washington intended to provide for a continuing con- 
tribution on the part of the colleges through the recep; 
tion by certain designated institutions of men already 
inducted into the services for short periods of tech- 
nical and specialized training. This is good enough, 
ut there is nothing in it which provides that. the 
country will continue to benefit by the ability of out 
colleges to train other than military leadership. Asa 
military plan it is probably excellent. As a plan of 
larger strategy of national welfare it will fail. In@ 
broad sense the problem of higher education and the 
war is the problem of manpower. Total war require 
total strategy. 
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HOMER P. RAINEY 


President, University of Texas 


* 


Time is a basic factor in the winning of this war. 
So it has been necessary to accelerate and speed up 
our training processes. The institutions of higher 
education within the last year have made radical re- 
organizations of their curricula and of their time sched- 
ules in order to meet the need of vast numbers of well- 
trained people at the earliest possible moment. 


Since the Government intends to draft eighteen year 
old vouths and to take full responsibility for their 
training thereafter, it throws back upon the educational 
forces of the country the necessity of a fundamental 
reorganization of the educational program, if we are 
not to experience an educational blackout. It remains 
for the educational forces of the country to attempt 
to give youth prior to eighteen years of -age as much 
liberal education as possible, to prepare them for effec- 
tive citizenship and democratic leadership. 


There are some possibilities of this being done. In 
the first place, it is clear that the high schools them- 
selves must go on a twelve month basis. During this 
critical period there can be no justification for a three- 
months’ interruption each year in the training program 
of American youth, and a year can be saved in the 
high school program. A second measure that suggests 
itself is that of a careful selection of outstanding 
students for more rapid progress in the schools. It 
is a well-known fact that the present high school pro- 
gram is adapted to the average or mediocre student 
and that students with marked ability are not required 
to exercise their full capacities. The result is that the 
more talented students are retarded in their educational 
progress. It would be relatively an easy thing, there- 
fore, to select from the high school students of the 
age of fifteen or sixteen those who have demonstrated 
outstanding abilties and to accelerate them still further 
in their educational program. If such students were 
carefully selected (and we now have adequate instru- 
ments for making such selections) we could still, by 
the time they are eighteen years of age, carry them 
successfully through college and turn them out also 
with a fine scientific and technical training. We have 
known for years that the secondary schools of England 
and of some of the other continental countries were 
achieving these results at least two years earlier than 
we in this country. If this result is to be achieved it is 
going to require a fundamental readjustment between 
secondary and higher education. 
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Less time for extra-curricular work like this Vassar 
planning committee. 


More time for technological study like this Oberlin course 
which makes a jeep’s innards as easy to understand as 
McGuffey’s **Reader.” 


This decision made, there should result a reorgani- 
zation of the program of secondary education, which 
should begin with the junior high school and include 
that unit and the senior high school and the junior 
college. A proper’ reorganization of the program of 
these three units of secondary education ought to re- 
sult in the completion of general or liberal education 
by the time a student has reached his eighteenth birth- 
day, and in addition it ought to provide at least 65 per 
cent or /O per cent of our youth with the technical and 
semi-professional training that they are going to need 
for their life’s work. 
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BEFORE THE DAWN 


O little gods we have worshipped, 

Let us wait here, here lest the dawn come unblunted 
Flashing the real too quickly before our eyes— 

Lest the dim mirror we turn toward the past or the future 
Suddenly turn untarnished upon ourselves. 


We who have huddled waiting in darkened alleys 

Or in the narrow rooms with the little windows 
Opening only to fog; we who discovered 
Communication pain that is necessary, 

Yet who have never dared to speak or speak only 

In whispers, sighs or broken ejaculations— 

Seeking escape from the inescapable torment 

Of the alone by drugging the moment, by turning 

Eyes to regard not the now but the past or the future 
(Image recurring of shadow or sunlight molten 

But nonetheless twisted, warped by the beam in the eye): 
We who have shivered in darkness yet dreaded the sudden 
Searchlight or flaring illumination: preferring 

Not to regard the now of the truth or the faces 

Of those about us; counterparts of our own 

Reflecting the fear beneath the self deception: 

Remember our pain that is pain of the inarticulate 

Fear that is worse than fear that is faced or voiced: 

Do not speak harshly of us 

Forgive us our fear . 


There has been time, and perhaps will be time again, 

When men have not huddled thus, when they dared to 
surmount 

The inscrutable, dared to venture before the dawn;. 

Men who have dared to go forth from the narrows of alleys 

Or of groups banding together to lose the unlosable 

Pain of aloneness that is transcended only 

By paradox, seeking the open, alone, where the smallness 

Loses itself. This we have known, but the action 

Of facing the light, of facing the open beyond, 

Of seeing our faces caught and revealed in the mirror 

Turned on ourselves and on now, is still the action 

Prevented by fear. 

O do not speak harshly of us— 

© little gods we have worshipped 

Let us wait here, héte in the shadow of falseness 

Built to protect us from the moment long coming 

When we must face our smallness illuminated 

Under the realization of now and the moment. 


© little gods we have worshipped 

When the dawn comes unavoidable let it come slowly 
Lest the mirror be turned too quickly upon ourselves 
Lest the light descend too quickly upon our eyes 

Lest we die in the suddenness of our darkness, broken. 


—BLYTHE MORLEY 
Vassar 44 


Liberal Arts— Priority, 


Not Casualty! 
* 


BUELL GALLAGHER 
President, Talladega College 


WHAT effect will the ‘teen age draft and the ney 
military training demands have on the liberal arts ¢gj. 
leges, and specifically on the study of the humanities 
and the social sciences ? 

I cannot speak for anyone but myself and my im. 
mediate colleagues in one small liberal arts college. But 
from where we stand, matters look like this: 

(1) By the beginning of the next academic year, 
the only male students pursuing liberal arts work at 
our college will be a very few treshmen under eighteen 
(most high school boys will prefer a year of work 
at good wages to a year of college which is certain to 
be terminated by induction) ; four or five sophomores 
under eighteen; and about thirty juniors and seniors 
who are majoring in physics or biology or are pre. 
dental or pre-medical students, plus two men classified 
IV-F. By September, 1944, this total of forty-five to 
fifty men will be reduced to not more than twenty; 
and by the ‘end of that academic year, it is certain to 
drop below a dozen. 


(2) The extensive program of on-campus training 
planned for a selected percentage of the draftees after 
completion of basic military training will probably be 
carried out in some three hundred of the larger un: 
versities and colleges. Very few of the small colleges 
(like Talladega) may expect assignments of army men 
for post-induction education. 


(3) When men are assigned for on-campus study the 


training they are to receive cannot possibly be described 


as a “liberal arts course,” and will have as little as pos- 
sible to do with the humanities. | 
(4) The same general observation holds good with 
reference to the Enlisted Reserve Corps of the army 
and navy. For the most part, men in these enlisted 
corps are now being called as soon as they reach i 
duction age, unless they are following some technical 
non-liberal course, of special use to the military. 


Few Men or Women in Liberal Arts 


The conclusion to which points (1) to (4) leads 
that in the small liberal college, for the duration, there 
will be practically no men studying in the liberal arts, 
outside the few who have already concentrated in the 
technical sciences to the exclusion of the social sciencts 
and the humanities. Does this, then, mean the total 
eclipse of the humanities and social sciences for the 
duration? I believe not—if we can help it. 

I am now talking about “keeping the colleges alive 
for the duration. Scores of colleges will keep thet 
physical plants in shape arid their faculties intact }j 
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becoming auxiliaries of the armed forces. The devices 
being perfected are not as crude as the ill-fated and 
ineffective SATC of 1917-18; but no one can claim 
that the filling of dormitories with men who are being 
jammed through military training will actually con- 
tinue the humanities and social sciences—except as the 
solvency of an institution is guaranteed by the govern- 
ment supported trainees, and this solvency is used by 
the college to carry on, liberal studies with other 
students. 

And who are these other students? Women. By far 
the most alarming declaration of recent weeks comes 
from the lips of the president of one of the nation’s 
leading colleges for women, in the claim that the study 
of the humanities, even in women’s colleges, must be 
suspended for the duration. To be sure, a realistic 
reading of the probabilities suggested by the predic- 
tions of the War Manpower Commission leads to the 
conclusion that several hundred thousand women who 
‘could have been potential college students will be in 
war industries and services instead of in liberal col- 
leges. Many liberal colleges are therefore feverishly 
recasting their courses of study for women, substitut- 
ing technical courses and training in wartime skills for 
the values of liberal education. Because of this trend, 
it is altogether probable that the number of women 
students. pursuing liberal education in American col- 
leges will drop to_something less than half of normal. 


Liberal Arts: a War-time Necessity 


To my mind, this whole analysis confirms the con- 
viction that the job of this college, and of others like- 
minded, is to stick to its last as a liberal college, 
interested in the humanities, the social studies, and the 
natural sciences, not for military and war time pur- 
poses, but for the post-war and timeless values. 

Instead of asking what effect the course of the war 
is to have upon the colleges, we ought zealously to be 
inquiring what effect the colleges can exert upon the 
war and upon the peace. We ought to have enough 
itsight and backbone to risk our institutional future 
on the faith that mankind still needs—and needs more 
than ever before-—the values and perspectives of the 
arts, the humanities, and the civilized studies. If we 
lose these, the war itself is already lost to Hitlerism. 

This does not mean “business as usual” in the col- 
leges. It means an unusual effort to become much 
more effective than ever before in establishing the 
values of the humanities as the working basis of 
humanity. Ours must be the unpopular and costly task 
of reminding America that the battles have only be- 
gun when military victory over the axis has been won. 

One prospect which must be faced realistically is 
the problem of how to insure that the peace will be 
something other than merely an armed policing of the 
world by the Caucasian nations in the interests of white 
supremacy. With three-fourths of the population of 
the world made up of non-white peoples, it might be 
only a question of time ‘until the arrogant Caucasian 
is thrust aside into the limbo of those who have risen 
and fallen in other ages. Japan has demonstrated clearly 
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Military training fills all the former time-chinks in a 
student’s day. (Syracuse photos.) 


that the Caucasian nations have no monopoly on abili- 
ties to acquire, build, and employ the techniques of 
mechanized warfare. Failure to establish a world part- 
nership of all races at the end of this war will léad 
inevitably to a desperate battle of annihilation between 
the whites and the non-white populations. 

Where, then, in a war-minded America, are we to 
discover the tolerance, the fair-dealing and objec- 
tivity required to establish a world order based on en- 
during principles? Can it be expected to blossom from 
thé corpse of conflict, like Athene springing full blown 
from the brain of Jove? If we wait until peace is upon 
us, we shall miss the opportunity for which the whole 
process of liberal education is established. 
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The End of Liberal Cducation? 


Fortune Magazine, published (December 1942) 
the following replies of college presidents to the 
suggestion that wartime preoccupation with tech- 
nological courses may lead to:the permanent end 
of liberal education in America: 

Ernest H. Wilkins, Oberlin—‘ Liberal educa- 
tion will be needed as long as human civiliza- 
tion lasts.”’ 


Henry M. Wriston, Brown—* The ‘war may 
well provide a real resurgence of interest in 
the liberal ideal—not otherwise can freedom 
be understood, much less preserved.” 


Harold WW. Dodds, Princeton—‘“The failures 
of this generation have been in the area of the 
will, not of technology.” 


The Reverend Hugh O'Donnell, Notre 
Dame—“Science and engineering are impor- 
tant in war, but unless these studies are imple- 
mented with religion, philosophy, and_ lan- 
guage, we develop mechanics, not leaders—au- 
tomatons, not men.” 


Katharine E. McBride, Bryn Mawr—“No 
country could keep millions of people trained 
to meet the specific demands of global war; 
they are too extensive. It must count on people 
who can rise to emergencies.” ~ 


Franklyn B. Snyder, Northwestern—*To say 
that the war will end liberal education is equiv- 
alent to saying that it will end sunshine or fall- 

‘ing in love. In the history of universities as 
in the history of the human race, wars are 
merely episodes. Humane culture has survived 
many wars in the past and will survive the 
present. The scholars of the Universities of 
Louvain and Paris know this to be true; their 
institutions will survive to write the chronicle 
of the defeat of the Axis.” 


“The war is showing up a failure [in education] that 
had already become a grave threat to the institutions of 
a free people. Our army reports that many college men 
cannot analyze or interpret a paragraph of plain Eng- 
lish and therefore make sorry officer material. Our 
navy reports that 60 per cent of a total of 4,200 college 
freshmen who applied for officers’ training failed the 
arithmetical reasoning test. The head of the bombar- 
dier instruction recently complained that the greatest 
single obstacle to training bombardiers was the ina- 
bility of the students to handle—common fractions. 
What is being recorded here is the breakdown of a 
system of liberal education.”—President Stringfellow 
Barr, St. John’s College, in Radio Town Meeting oft 
the Air. 


Regrettable” 


HARRY WOODBURN CHASE 


Chancellor, New York University 


So far as the impending program of the army jg 
concerned the humanities will receive little considera. 
tion for such able-bodied men as are included in the 
program. We must resign ourselves to a temporary 
eclipse in the situation so far as the humanities are 
concerned. I most heartily wish it could be otherwise 
It is only platitudinous to point out how much need 
the world will have once the war is over for people 
in the very fields which the war now throws into eclipse 
I think we must do all we can to see that liberal arts 
training comes back into the picture at the earliest pos. 
sible moment. I hope that the interest of women sty. 
dents in vocational training will not go so far as to 
prevent the keeping alive of a nucleus of young women 
trained in these liberal fields. 


* 


Generalists Are Needed 
JOHN W. STUDEBAKER 


United States Commissioner of Education 


It is clear that we will need generalists as well 
as specialists to win a war and to organize peace. The 
study of foreign languages, of history and_ philosophy 
and religion and literature, of the fine arts, of soci- 
ology, economics, geography, and government—the de- 
velopment of leaders grounded in the disciplines of the 
humanities — the leaders we need in wartime as in 
peacetime—these are the special product of the liber- 
ating arts. 

The moral challenge of the present crisis requires 
not only military and technical competencies—these are 
the essential means to the great ends—it requires. also 
the ability to hold clearly in mind the purposes for which 
we struggle—a humane and civilized world in which 
ruthless force, tyranny, and oppression § shall never 
again be the arbiters of men’s lives. Winning this 
war will only clear the path. The construction of 
the broad highway of international peace and comity 
will be the work of years—calling for leaders of broad 
culture and high statesmanship, products of our col 
leges. and. universities. 

—Heard in “Town Meeting of 
the Air,” Blue Network. 


KEEP THE COLLEGES! 


It is evident that the country cannot neglect the role 
of the college and unwersity in the total war program. 
Little would be gained, cither for this or the coming 
generation, 1f the liberal arts colleges were destroyed. 
It is difficult to imagine any greater victory for Hie 
than the closing of our colleges and universities. For 
tunately, that drastic step need not be taken. 

—Editorial in New York TIMES. 
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“This Worth Fighting For” 


Student Opinion on Values in Education 


“Too Many Bath Tubs: Too Little 
Education 

{t is inevitable in wartime that the liberal arts suf- 
fer, both in undergraduate and post-graduate work. It 
‘is one of the sacrifices that must be made. but there 
is a grave danger that the present unavoidable de- 
emphasis of the liberal arts be carried on into the-post- 
war period. On all sides there is talk of the continued 
expansion of scientific and vocational schools after the 
war is over. 

This is the natural concomitant’ of training which 
teaches men to think in terms of 16-inch guns and 
long-range bombers. IXven if the energy which has been 
spent 1n creating machines of destruction is turned to 
satisfying the material wants of the living, our prob- 
lem will not have been solved. For the most striking 
paradox of our age is that, though we have achieved 
a notable triumph over the forces created by nature, 
we have failed dismally to control the forces created 
by men. We have learned how to build enough bath 
tubs for every home in America, but we have not found 
the means for getting them there nor the education 
for making certain that they will not be used for brew- 
ing corn liquor. 

History teaches that people who are skilled in the 
handling of things are notably unskilled in the handling 
ot men. This raises the grave question whether a 
democracy can tunction when its people know only how 
to make a suspension bridge or a pair of pants or a 
bath tub. If we are to solve the problems which the 
machine age has created; if we are to take this tech- 
nological marvel that the scientist has created and put 
it to man’s best use, we are going to need a large group 
of men who are familiar with the best that man has 
achieved in thought and action in other ages, and who 
are trained to understand the social, economic, and 
political problems of our own day. This is the function 
of a liberal arts education—not for the few, but for 
the many. 

If the army and navy deem it necessary that higher 
education be abolished for the duration, as the recent 
extension of Mr. McNutt’s powers avould indicate, it 
must be so. But all of us, and especially those connected 
with colleges and universities, have the grave respon- 
sibility of seeing to it that liberal arts education is pre- 
served. It is a responsibility which deserves deep 
devotion. 

Puitie W. Ovuice 


Princeton University 


College is Not Like ... Nylon Stockings” 
College is not like football, horse shows, tennis 
matches or Nylon stockings. If we abolish higher educa- 
tion for the duration, we are abolishing a positive force, 
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a creative force that comes from art students, economic 
students, from philosophy students. It is our job to 
take a firm hold of our education, hang on tight, sit 
in the front seat and do the steering. We've got to 
take the road of everyday, and adapt our education for 
construction by expanding it in every field of life. Yes, 
we must have colleges continue despite war and pesti- 
lence, but we as students must stand up to the test*by 
living forcefully and creatively. Happy motoring! 
CHARLOTTE McCaINn RICE 
Vassar 


“The Peace Will Be Won by Rational’ 
Thinking” 


ven though the nation’s increasing need for man 
power necessitates certain changes being made in the 
college “system, the traditional educational structure 
should be conserved as much as possible. We are out 
to win this war, but the winning of the peace is as 
important as the winnitg of the war. And the peace 
is not going to be won by bombs and airplanes, but by 
clear and rational thinking. The well-educated products 
of our present tmniversity system should be the ones 
who provide the leadership for the reconstruction 
period after the war. Many of the liberal arts courses 
which are comparatively useless to war industry today 
will probably serve a more important function in the 
post-war readjustment period than many of the tech- 
nical courses. Abolition of our present form of higher 
education would mean the destruction of the most 
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valuable instrument we have of winning the peace— 
and this war shall not be won until the peace has been 
won. 
DorotHy \WELHOELTER 
Washington University, '44 


Study for ‘*A”’’ Students Only? 


THERE is no place left in universities for the typi- 
cal Joe College and Betty Co-ed. We do not have such 
an abundance of manpower that we can allow it to 
be wasted in frivolous parties and snap courses. Nor 
can we waste it in the “C” student or even the “B” 
student. By some process of sifting and winnowing 
we must cut down the attendance at our universities 
to a bare minimum of brilliant students in all fields. 

This selection of students is one problem confront- 
ing the educators if they decide to support continued 
higher education. There is another, a much more diffi- 
cult, problem. Sheltered from the stress of war within 
citadels of learning, our carefully selected students 
will not have that opportunity for contact with strife 
and bloodshed which is so necessary to the formation 
of a balanced wisdom. The more red-blooded students 
will chafe at the bit and run off to enlist. Some type 
of pressure will have to be applied to prevent this, 
or we shall have left in our universities only the “bright 
and cowardly,” rather than the “bright and brave.” 
On the other hand, some system should be devised to 
give the “bright and brave” the contact with regular 
army life which they desire. In no other way can they 
obtain the physical “banging around” necessary to 
counterpoint intellectual “banging around.”’ 

These problems are only incidental to the major 
question of continuing higher education. Failure to 
choose the right answer will lead us to a disaster worse 
than the loss of the war. 

JOHN BETTINGER 
Wisconsm, °42 


“Abolish education to preserve it?’’ 


I believe that higher education should be continued 
throughout the duration of this war because: 

1. Education contributes a measure of emotional 
stability during a crisis situation. 

2. We are able to look to the future for a better day 
only when we have known the past. Social planning 
of tomorrow can be based only on the foundations of 
yesterday and today. | 

3. Technology is not the only answer. It cannot help 
to make the peace more lasting. There must be clear 
thinking and greater understanding. 


The students of our institutions.of higher learning 
are becoming narrowed down to three classes: women 
students, reservists, and -deferred students. It is im- 
portant that these defenders of democracy receive 
some of the rich cultural heritage which has been ours 
and thus understand better the tasks of good citizen- 
ship. Especially for the women the task is a heavy one. 
It will be theirs to bring reconstruction from among 
the ruins of destruction. Education is not.an escape, 
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but rather one opportunity to give of one’s best to the 
cause of freedom. 

No, education in a democracy should not be over. 
thrown because we see a threat to mangle its form 
Some would propose that by abolishing it we shall pre. 
serve it! Instead, we might do well to examine the 
education ‘in Britain and China. In both countries the 
student, as well as the soldier, is important to national 
defense, against the outside and against corruption 
within itself. 

GENEVIEVE WORKING 
_Oregon, 


‘Atlantic Charter ... Administered By a 
Chemical Engineer” 


basic criterion on college courses js 
“If the subjects are useful, keep 


The army’s 
extremely practical : 
them; if not, out.” 

Does History 205 and Philosophy 309 meet the army 
test? I say Yes; and, therefore, they should be kept in 
the curriculum. The navy is ferreting out navigators, 
the army is combing the country for meteorologists— 
these skills are needed to pursue the war. But govern- 
mental agencies, planning for the future, are ferreting 
out economists and combing the country for social 
service administrators. These skills are necessary to 
build a peace. 

Not because of deceilillinent or tradition, but because 
of their value to a future world, “soc” and “European 
Civilization’”’ must have a place. The Atlantic Charter 
cannot be administered by a chemical engineer.” 

ELEANOR POWELL 
University of Chicago, 4 


‘Post-War Needs Training Too” 


I hardly think that “separating the ‘mind’ from the 
‘brain’”’ as one college draftee put it, will lead to the 
broadmindedness that must accompany the reconstrue- 
tien period. | 

The system of higher education should include a 
plan of training for a large group of men and women, 
those either exempt from the draft or those refusing 
to enter any type of military service, in the ways of 
peaceful living. And this does require training. Even 
those in military service ought to be subject to some 
education in appreciation of the culture and habits of 
other nationalities. 

College administrators must be the ones to demand 
full continuation of their liberal arts courses, and tt 
is the duty of students to voice their opinions, “the 
courses we who take them want.” If our government 
leaders are in earnest when they speak of a durable 
peace they should welcome the courses that will traia 
college people to lead in reconstruction work. © If cok 
lege administrators are earnest in their faith in educ# 
tion they will not want to discontinue the schedules 
which have been the direct outgrowth of the trend 
toward democratic living. 

Betty KNOLL 
Ursinus College, % 
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British Universities in Wartime 


The Government and Administration have worked out a plan for sending a steady 


stream of youth through the colleges, reserving some for special studies 


A. D. LINDSAY 
Master, Balliol College, Oxford University 


THE government had been trying some years before 
the war to work out a plan to avoid the waste of 
skills which was so marked in the early part of World 
War I. 

In each university a “Joint Recruiting Board was 
set up. It consisted of one member nominated by the 
university, one from each of the fighting services. Its 
secretary was an Official of the Ministry of Labor. 
In dealing with scientific students it was helped by 
small “technical committees,” formed from the relevant 
faculties, which reported on the abilities and progress 
of students in the various scientific schools. The Re- 
cruiting Board then deferred the scientific under- 
graduates, usually for a year at a time. 

When the age for enlistment was reduced to eighteen- 
plus, the Board on this advisory technical committee 
had to decide whether intending undergraduates were 
of sufficient ability to warrant deferment for scien- 
tific training. At the end of the first year the record 
of these scientific undergraduates must be approved 
for deferment for a second year. 

What happens after that depends partly on the indi- 
vidual’s ability; partly on the demand for scientific 
skills in the munitions or in the services. Some stu- 
dents are reserved until they finish their Honors 
course, and can be absorbed into one or other of the 
research teams which are doing special government 
work. The board has the power to classify some un- 
dergraduates as of such special ability that they ought 
to be reserved for research work. ~The principle be- 
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hind all this is that the young men have no more choice 
whether they should be kept out of the fighting services 
for skilled work in munitions than whether they should 
go into the fighting services. They are to go to where 
they can best serve the national effort. When this 
form of deferment comes to an end, they are placed 
in one or other of the fighting services as specialists or 
in jobs in industrial research by the technical advisers 
to the Ministry of Labor working with the University 
Joint Recruiting Board. 

While they are deferred, these scientific under- 
eraduates must give time to some form of national ser- 
vice, but this need not be for them military training. 
Usually it is training in civil defense. 

Medical students do not come under the Joint Re- 
cruiting Board. If they are certified by the Dean of 
the Medical Faculty, they are reserved if they quality. 
The medical course has been shortened considerably. 

When the age was lowered to eighteen, it was de- 
cided that, if a boy had passed certain examinations 
or was certified by his headmaster to have reached an 
equivalent standard, he could be allowed to come up to 
the university for a year. During that year he has to 
join an army corps or an air squadron. To such mili- 
tary training he gives a full day and a half day each 
week. Most of the universities have modified their arts 
courses so that the arts undergraduate can make a good 
job of his one year’s academic studies. 


The state provides many “bursaries” for chemistry 


and physics students who would not otherwise be able _ 


to come up to the university. For arts students num- 
erous scholarships continue. Women students have 
not been affected till this year. From this year women 
students are to be allowed two years at the university. 
They are then expected to go into one or other of the 
Women’s Auxiliary Services attached to the Army, 
Navy, and Air Forces, unless they are intending to be 
teachers, or are scientists. 


Discussions of Current Affairs 


It ought to be added that now, since an officer’s duties 
include the duty of discussing current affairs and recon- 
struction with his men, numbers of the arts faculty are 
called in to help the military authorities in this part 
of an officer’s training. We. hope and expect that as 
at the end of the last war a considerable proportion of 
young men will come back to the university after the 
war to complete their courses. (Turn to p. 62) 
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These Students 
gave.. 


Oberlin 


For the War Chest Drive, students 
were asked to give $5.20 each—the 


price of a milkshake a week. Some 
raised their money by selling food 
from home, doing extra work, etc. 


The goal of $10,000 was reached and 
exceeded! More than $2,000 will 
come to WSSF (World Student Ser- 
vice Fund). 


East Carolina Teachers College 

One money-raising device was “Play 
Night,” when each campus organiza- 
tion sponsored an entertainment booth 
to which admission was charged. Re- 
freshments were sold. 


Greenbrier College for Women 

A central bulletin board recorded 
the facts about student war relief 
and reported the progress of the local 
campaign. Material on the board was 
changed twice a day. 


Ward-Belmont College 


Having heard an inspiring talk on 


student relief, the students decided 
to strike while the iron was hot and 
make a collection then. and _ there. 
Result—$150. 
Smith College 

Stubs were added to pledge cafds, 
allowing students to turn their gym 


and house closet key de- 
This brought 


locker key 
posits to their pledges. 
in an additional $700! 


Pace-Setters 


Pace-setting colleges, (as of De- 


cember Ist) have set goals as follows: 


Goal 

$1,000 University of Nebraska 

$1,200 Union Theological Seminary 

$1,400 Yale Divinity School 

$1,500 Duke University 

$1,800 University of Minnesota 

$2,000 University of Illinois 

$2,650 Cornell University 

$3,000 University of North Carolina 

$4,000 University. of California 
(Berkeley ) 

$6,000 Smith College c 

$2,600 Canadians: U. Toronto, Mc- 
Gill, Montreal 


(If you have a good money-producing 
idea, tell u 
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Universal Day of Prayer for {ts 


Call to Prayer 


Who shall 


love of 


separate us from the 
Christ? Shall tribulation, or 
w persecution, or famine, or 
nakedness, or peril, or sword? — 
Romans 8, 35. 
St. Paul’s 
experience and that of the early Chris- 


words retlect his own 


tians. The words speak to us of the 
ways in which suffering may come to 
a Christian, force him down into the 
deepest distress in life—down in the 
goodness of God—and make his heart 
hard and insensible. Suffering is al- 
ways a serious temptation to desertion 
and -kindness. 


from the love 


Suffering is 


way of 
one ot the dangerous 


forces in life. Jesus Christ was once 
promised power and glory if he would 
fall down and worship the devil. When 
the Steadfast One did not yield to 
the temptation of earthly happiness, 
the tempter tried the more dangerous 
weapon—disaster and suffering. But 
Jesus kept unbroken his fellowship 
with the Father and endured in obedi- 
ence to the will of God and in love 


for a sinful and unhappy humanity. 


Paul’s words 
First, as a 
description of the and the 
agony that has spread over Christen- 
Tribulation, dis- 
nakedness, 


time St. 
relevant. 


In our own 
are miraculously 
distress 
dom and humanity. 


fress, persecution, famine, 
peril, sword—these words describe our 
which is filled to the brim 
with suffering. For who are 
placed in the midst of this suffering, 
the temptation is strong to be swept 
away by forces in life other than the 
spirit of Christ. And yet these other 
forces, which try to break down 
Christian faith and order, are not the 
Above all, we have 
to fear and arm ourselves against this 
creates 
removes us 


own time, 
those 


most dangerous. 


nameless suffering, which 
doubt in the love of God, 
from our neighbors and prepares the 
ground for the idols of this age. Also 
to those who stand outside the present 
war the sight of the suffering of others 
is a mighty temptation to desert the 


God whom Jesus called Father. 


Has: this unbelievable suffering 
separated us from the love of Christ! 
In the midst of it and often through 
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‘Miss Sunday. February 21. 194: 


it we meet our Saviour with his mercy 
which supports and raises us. The 
Patient One imparts to us his patience, 
the Faithful One his faithfulness, the 
Merciful One his mercy. Only through 
him we reach the world of kindness, 
only in him have we power to resist 
the temptation of suffering. At this 
time it is especially important that 
Christians be united in the strong 
conviction which the apostle has ex- 
pressed. 


Christian students have been 
brought into solitude and _ isolation. 
Barriers have been raised between 
countries and peoples, hindering per- 
sonal fellowship and mutual conversa- 
tion, which should edity and 
strengthen the Christian life and be 
of use to the Kingdom of God. Hands 
that want to do the deeds of love are 
forced to bear weapons. The world is 
traversed by different frontiers. But 
there is one unseen frontier which 
we must hold, on the right side of 
which we must take our stand: the 
frontier of love against the assault of 
suffering. Here all those who have ex- 
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perienced the love of Christ are united. 
They have their fellowship in this 
love, although it cannot be expressed 
just now, except through prayer. Let 
us on this day of prayer ask our 
heavenly Father for faith, steadfast 
in the trial of suffering; tor love, 
erowing out of our meeting with 
Christ, from whom no earthly suffer- 
ing has the power to part us; and tor 
hope, pointing to us a future, where 
Christian students may once more be 
able to meet in a recovered world. 
And let us pray for our suffering 
brethren that their suffering may be- 
come a suffering in fellowship with 
our Saviour. 
The Officers of the 

World’s Student Christian Federation 


Note: This Call has been prepared 
by Birgit Rodhe, General Secretary 
of the Swedish Student Christian 
Movement. <A_ special service has 
also been prepared for use by students 
(a postcard to The I/ntercollegian will 
bring a copy to you. Or, secure one 
from any student regional office). 


GREECE 


Food and money aids students who 
are in danger of death by starvation. 


AFRICA 


Student internees in work battalions 
are eager for books, musical instru- 
ments, recreational equipment. 


INDIA 


In India and Ceylon, prisoners and 
interneees are being aided. Still 
more help is needed. 


RUSSIA 


A big batch of medical textbooks 
has gone trom WSSF to the students 
of Kharkov Medical Institute, now 
moved to the Southern Urals. Much 
more help is needed. 


FAR EAST 


Money from WSSF has been cabled 
to the Swedish Commission doing 
welfare work among American pris- 
oners in Japan. WSSF wants to send 
more, 


UNITED STATES 

Several American students of Jap- 
anese ancestry have transferred to 
colleges in the midwest and east, with 
help provided by WSSF. Hundreds 
are hoping to be relocated soon. 


SWITZERLAND 

A cable says: “New refugee camps 
Switzerland began. $1,500 monthly 
needed.” ‘These are people who fled 
from France to escape the Jewish 
deportations in September. 


FRANCE 


Work in the refugee camps con- 
tinues under our Swedish secretary 
from Geneva. 


SPAIN 


Refugees in isolated camps urgently 
need increased help. 


GERMANY 


A British prisoner wrote: “I am 
entering my seventh month of im- 
prisonment, and yours is the only mail 
| have received.” Books and letters 
go into tlie camps in a steady stream 
from Geneva. 
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Chaplain 
Andrus 


Being a Christian 


in the Armed Forces 
Robert Andrus, USNR 


A TORPEDO bursts the boilers of a destroyer. A 
man climbs down a ladder to stand knee deep in scald- 
ing hot water while he hands eleven of his shipmates 
topsides for safety. For life he has lost his hands and 
legs. Is this man a Christian? No one knows from a 
creedal standard, however, his act of self-forgetfulness 
was greater than anything of which most of us are 
capable. 


Being a Christian means to me being one who has 
dedicated his life, to live in accordance with God’s will 
as that is known through Jesus Christ. And if a man 
fully understands the implications of that, he knows 
that he is forever falling short of God’s expectation 
of him, and that within himself there is not the capa- 
city for self-sufficiency. His realization of dependence 
on him who is the Ruler of all life brings perspective, 
and God gives strength. From this issue qualities ot 
patience, humility, forgiveness, and self-sacrifice that 
are characteristic of the Christian life. 


These qualities of life are as necessary if not more so 
to the man in uniform than to the civilian. The soldier 
or the sailor must have a strong will to succeed in his 
duties, but with it he must have patience and under- 
standing, and above all, self-sacrifice; the good of the 
whole must ever take precedence over desire of the 
individual. Most of us in civilian life are used to 
grabbing the ball and running for a touch-down when 
properly stimulated. But in the armed forces one is 
always a member of a team and the team play is ever 
more important than the grandstand flourishes of the 
individual. 

The problem of nurturing the Christian life from 
the standpoint of the individual in the armed forces 1s 
the same as it is wherever the individual is taken from 
those influences that surround him in the home, the 
Church, the community. It is very much like being a 
college student away from home in a group where it 
is often “smart” to be irreligious and irreverent. It 
requires a great deal of initiative on the part of the 
individual to do something about his religious living. 


There are plenty of opportunities for this. Practically 
all camps have chaplains who not only conduct Diving 
Services on Sunday and are always available for coyp. 
sel, but who also sponsor many meetings similar t 
those of the campus Christian Associations. In nearby 
towns the USO and local churches welcome those look 
ing for the fellowship of a Christian group; but oftey 
the soldier or sailor needs to be led by the hand ag hp 
lacks the initiative necessary for getting into a Strange 
group. New testaments are given away by the thousand, 
but it requires more of a man to find time for read- 
ing and meditation when he lacks the privacy of home 
or even of the college dorm. 


If there are forces in the training camp that militate 
against the Christian life (and I don’t think they are ag 
great as one might imagine ), these are quickly replaced 
by forces that strengthen the impulse to worship ag 
men move out into the unknown of the sea and foreign 
lands and combat. In the group itself there is an ip. 
tensification of tellowship, there is a freshness of ex. 
pression of one’s real self with the hypocrisies of nor. 
mal life swept away, and most important of all there 
is a sense of dependence on God, perhaps not God in 
a conventional concept, but on Him who lies beyond 
and controls the destiny of man. Faced with reality 
rather than the constant theorizing of the college cam: 
pus or the flip casuistry of easy living, the spiritual 
life of the individual flourishes with a vitality unknown 
to most of us. J 


Right now it is touch and go as to whether life on 
this planet is to be dominated by those holding con- 
cepts of human freedom that we know to be Christian 
or by those whose way of life is that of domination 
and enslavement. ‘To succeed in the colossal task to 
which all the energy of our country is dedicated we 
need more men and women whose lives are gripped by 
IXternity and who have the inner integrity and strength 
of character to face the trials of conflict unafraid and 
the temptations of self-inflation with self-denial. 


* 


BRITISH UNIVERSITIES 
(Continued from page 59) 


Of the senior members of the university a large 
number of the arts faculties have gone into the civil 


‘service so that there is some difficulty in finding enough 


tutors to teach the arts students who come up for 
their one year. Many scientific teachers are engaged 
in special government work or in government research 
at the university. 

This, I think, gives a ground picture of what is hap- 
pening. The universities are bending all their energies 
to serving the national .effort but what that means 1s 
affected by the recognition on the part of the services 
that some general education, some understanding of 
the principles of Christian civilization and what 
we are defending is as indispensable as technical know 
edge, to the national effort. 
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Death Steals the Show 


Yet our colleges are not preparing courses on 
what it means to die, or how to live short lives 
creatively. 


W. BURNET EASTON, JR. 


IF you will reread your college catalogue you will 
end that on practically every page it promises prepara- 
tion for life. Traditionally it is the main business of 
the college to prepare us to live more understandingly 
and more creatively. But in the year 1942 our col- 
leges are bending every effort in what might better 
be characterized as “Preparation for Death.” Of 
course they don’t put it that way. But almost every 
subject in the curriculum has to justify itself as con- 
tributing to the war effort. Certainly in my college 
we are consciously preparing men and women for the 
armed forces; we are preparing them to go to places 
where both we and they know there is a high proba- 
bility of their being killed. But our colleges are not 
offering courses on what it means to die, or how to 
live short lives creatively. 


Hush, Hush! 


Last spring at our commencement we commissioned 
from the semior class some thirty officers for imme- 
diate duty. A visiting army official said privately, that 
according to army estimates, within a year one-third 
of these new young officers would be dead. Then 
added the friend who told me of this prediction: “For 
God’s sake don’t tell the boys.” 

I don’t know about ,you, but if I were one of those 
boys | would want to be told. Dying is too great an 
experience for me to want to enter it unconsciously. 
Young people are dying every day and many of them 
do not know how to get ready to die. If we are to 
make the most of a short life, it is important to know 
how: to die. 

Today we have organized life to remove death as far 
as possible from our thinking. We deliberately try 
to ignore the most inevitable thing about life. Wil- 
ham Randolph Hearst, I have heard, will not allow 
the word death to the mentioned in his presence, and 
most of us speak the word in hushed voices. Most 
doctors will not tell the patient when he is going to die. 
When we are allowed to see a very sick person it is 
only on the condition that we “say something cheerful.” 
lf instead you said, “My friend, you are dying. Can 
I help you get ready?” everybody would be horrified. 
For some strange reason most of us refuse to face 
death until it is upon us and then we do not know 
what to do. We conspire to create a grandiose escape 
trom the most significant fact of life. And way down 
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in our heart of hearts we know the attempt is futile 
and stupid ... but we are afraid. 

It is my conviction that since multitudes of young 
people must die earlier than they expected it is time 
something was said about it. Physical death may not 
be as close for many women today as it-is for men, 
but many a woman will face it in the death of a man 
who is her love and her alter ego. And ultimately we 
all have to face it. ; 


Life Is Precieus 


The first thing I would like to say about death is 
that to face it realistically, to look it in the eye, to real- 
ize that every moment of life is a leave of absence 
from death need not make living more terrible or less 
significant. Rather, it can make life far more significant. 

[ do not usually go to the movies to get insights into 
life, but one occasion was a scene in Mrs. Muiniver. 
Mrs. Miniver and Carol (the latter had just mar- 
ried Vince) were talking of the possibility 
that Vince might be killed in air battle any day, any 
night. Then Carol said something like this, “It may 
come tonight or tomorrow or any day, but that makes 
every minute so much more precious.” That is it. When 
we live life under the consciousness of death it gives 
every moment a new precious quality. Apparently 
trivial acts have a reference to the ultimate, lifting 
them out of the trivial and giving them ultimate mean- 
ing. Perhaps this is something of what Jesus meant 


when he said, “He who loses his life shall find it.” 


The second thing I would say about death is that 
it is a major crisis of life. W 5th all the other crises 
we can usually manage a compromise. But not with 
Death. In my death I am stripped not to the bone but 
to the soul. I must die alone. No friend or loved one 
can shield me. I must face the eternal all by myself. 
Then with the Psalmist we know— 

O Lord thou hast searched me and known me 

Thou knowest my down sitting and my up rising 

Thou understandest my thoughts afar off .. 

And art acquainted with all my ways... 

Whither shall I go from thy Spint? 

Or whither shall I flee from thy presence? 

If I ascend up into heaven thou art there: 

If I make my bed in Sheol, behold thou art there. 
In that moment of life I can no longer avoid life’s 
ultimate question which can be postponed for a while 
but never escaped. “In what have | put my trust?” 
What are the values to which I have given my life? 
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Certainly if I take anything it will only be the baggage 
of my soul, both good and bad. Of everything else 
I am stripped. In what have I put my trust? That 
is a question that can only be answered in terms of our 


practical living now. 
¢ 


“Who Loses His Life Shall Find It" 


But how do we live practically now so that we can 
die unconcernedly tomorrow? 

First of all I would like to make clear that all that 
I have to say is said out of the Christian faith which 
assumes that God exists and that he is good, that 
because of his revelation in Jesus Christ, death is not 
the end of everything and that this life is only a pil- 
grimage. 

And here we must turn to the words of our Lord, 
“He who loses his life shail find it.” We prepare for 
final death by practicing losing our lives now, in what 
Douglas Steere calls the practice of “dying little 
deaths.” 

We die completely once, but everyone of us has op- 
portunity, every day of his life, to die little deaths. 
Death might well be defined as giving up ourselves. 
In final death we give up ourselves completely 


‘whether we want to or not. But until that moment, 


God has provided us with endless opportunities for 
practice in giving ourselves up. 

It is impossible to live at all without giving up our 
lives to something, if only to our s#lfish desires and 
fears. It is tremendously important that we make 
wise discrimination. Our Lord did not just say, ““He 
who loses his life shall find it.” He said, “He who 
loses his life for my sake and the gospel’s shall find 
it.’ Of course anybody who loses his life in any- 
thing finds something. I am not much of a moralist 
but he who loses his life in—say liquor, finds some- 
thing -but it certainly is not Life. It is the Christian 
faith that because of Jesus Christ, God is revealed as 
a God of love, and that is the essence of the Gospel. 
Thus it is the Christian faith that he who dies his 
little deaths, gives up himself, loses his life, in love 
finds life. As some poet put it, ““Not where I breathe, 
but where i love I live.” 

God has so arranged life that we have daily oppor- 
tunities for this kind of living. [very day there are 


' causes, there are friends, there are needs—oftten seem- 


ingly trivial things, sometimes seemingly more 1m- 
portant, but~“all things or people or needs that make 
us give up something of ourselves a little, that make us 
die little deaths. ‘That boy (or girl) down the corri- 
dor who is lonely and unadjusted. I can give up a 
little of myself to shim in friendship. ‘That, student 
ot another race; | can ask him to go to lunch or to 
the movie with me. On every campus there are or- 
ganizations like the Christian Association whose work 
I really believe in, but which demands something of 
me and of my time. I can give up myself to that. 
And on every campus and in life, events from time to 
time arise which may be unpopular but which need my 


support. I can lose myself a little in supporting these. . 
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Some day I hope some fraternity or sorority will have 
courage enough to be willing to die the little death ¢ 
taking in members of another race. This is whay ’ 
means to die iittle deaths. And it is in these dai 
little deaths that we prepare for the final giving up 
of ourselves so that when that time comes, soon i» 
late, it is only another step in a direction we hay 
already been going. 

One thing is certain: this war will not be over until 
we have paid the full price and paid it in blogg 
Life—with a capital L—is not measured in length 9 
days or years. It is measured by its quality, by: it 
color, by its intensity, by the recognition of the val 
of each moment. The grandeur of a full and creatiye 
life can be lived in a few months 1f you are ‘prepared. 

We of this generation who cannot escape facing 
death—tace it! Face it in the Christ who overcome 
death. In the words of Unamuno, ‘Sow ‘yourselves 
Sow the living part of yourselves into the furrows 9 
life.” Then you will reap a harvest that neither Life 
nor death nor angels nor principalities nor things pres- 
ent nor things to come nor anything else shall be ab 
to take away from you. 


“Life is measured by its 
quality, its intensity, by the 


recognition of the value of 


each moment.” 


Dealing with Japanese Evacuees 


I came away from a visit to one of the Japanese 
Assembly Centers in California with the conviction 
that there is one thing that must be done which stanés 
out above all the complications that surround this prob 
lem. Action must be taken without delay to discrim- 
nate between those Japanese Americans who are knowl 
to be loyal and those who are suspected of disloyalty, 
The failure to do this is seriously damaging the moral 
of the loyal Japanese. They are in custody under Cot 
ditions that strongly suggest that all are suspected by 
the government. They may know that the governmetl 
suspects only a small minority, but the fact that the 
are in custody convinces them that the general publi 
does suspect them all. If the general public in i 
ignorance does, the only way in which that attitude a 
be changed is for the government to clear most ® 
them after investigations have been made.—Jouy 6 
BENNETT, in Christianity and Crisis 
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In the Beginning 


In the beginning God created the 
heaven and the earth. And the earth 
was without form, and void; and 
darkness was upon the face of the 
deep. And the spirit of God moved 
upon the face of the waters. 

And God said, Let there be light: 
and there was light. And God saw 
the light, that it was good: and God 
divided the light from the darkness. 

And God called the light Day, and 
the darkness he called Night. And 
the evening and the morning were the 
first day.—Genesis 1:1-5. 


Help Me Be Still 


Father— 
I need your quietness today 
My heart is like a noisy thorough- 


fare, 

Filled with the rushing racket of my 
work, 

The rasp of worry and the whine of 
fear, 

The snarl of hate and moaning of old 
grief, 

Until there is no place within my 
soul 

Where I may steal away and rest and 
pray. 


I need your calth. 

Your whirling stars are hung 
Within the endless solitude of space— 
Your stillness rings the forests with a 


wail— 
And, far above the tumult of the 
storm, 
Above the ocean’s restless ebb and 
flow, 


Above the muffled clamor of the soil 
Your silence spreads forever like a 


wing ; 
For so you build within a brooding 
peace 


And work your wonders in tranquility. 


Take my life 
And hush its fretful din— 
Fill me with your strong serenity, 
Help me be still! 
ROBINSON 


(Heard from Radio 
Station WJZ) 


— Be Stil, and know... 


GENEVIEVE SCHNEIDER 


Compiled by 


Art of Living 


All the strength of the world and 
all its beauty, all true joy, everything 
that consoles, that feeds hope, or 
throws a ray of light along our dark 
paths, everything that makes us see 
across our poor lives a splendid goal 
and a boundless future, comes to us 
from people of simplicity, those who 
have made another object of their de- 
sires than the passing satisfaction of 
selfishness and vanity, and have under- 
stood that the art of living is to know 
how to give one’s life-—Charles Wag- 
ner, in The Optimist’s Good Morning. 


Let Judgment Roll 


Take thou away from me the noise 
ot thy songs; for I will not hear the 
melody of thy viols. But let judgment 
roll down as waters and righteousness 
as a mighty stream.—Amos v: 23-24. 


Meet for Repentance 


The myrrh alone seems proper tribute 
now; 

This is no time for gold or frankin- 
cense, 

But myrrh, half-sweet, half-bitter, may 
allow 

Our shame some feeble gesture of 
defense. 

Too long, we brought our gifts, but 
nothing more. 

Our hearts that felt no lack would 
not concede 

Admissioyg, though a King were at the 
door ; 

Our greatest need was to perceive our 
need ! 

We would confess the pride that ruled 
our eyes, 

That swelled our tongues until they 
could not shape 

The humble adoration of the wise; 

How shall our prisoned hearts make 
their escape 

Let myrrh—before we offer it to 
Him— 

Restore what unawareness has made 
dim. 

—ELINOR LENNEN, 
in Christendom 


For Those Engaged in War 


© Father God, who through the 
ages hast sorrowed for the sins of thy 
children, be with those who are ac- 
tively engaged in war, with sailors 
and soldiers and aviators. Meet 
their anguish with thy suffering love, 
and keep them from losing themselves 
in the brutality of mechanized war- 
fare. Let them and us see our sins 
and grant us absolution. Temper thy 
judgment with mercy, O Lord, and 
guide the rulers of the world into the 
path of peace, through Jesus Christ 
our Lord.—The Churchman. 


Prayers for Schools 


Almighty God, from whom cometh 
wisdom and understanding; we _ be- 
seech Thee to behold with Thy gra- 
cious favor our uniVersities, colleges 
and schools, that knowledge may ever 
he enlarged and deepened and all good 
learning flourish and abound. Bless 
all who teach and all who learn; and 
grant that both teachers and learners 
in humility of heart may look ever up- 
ward unto Thee, Who art the Foun- 
tain of all wisdom; through Jesus 
Christ, our Lord, Amen.—From Col- 
lects and Prayers. 


Still Small Voice 


Dear Lord and Father of mankind, 
Forgive our feverish ways! 
Reclothe us in our rightful mind; 
In purer lives, Thy service find, 

In deeper reverence, praise. 


In simple trust, like theirs who heard, 
Beside the Syrian sea, 

The gracious calling of the Lord, 

Let us, like them, without a word, 
Rise up and follow Thee. 


Breathe tNru the hearts of our desire 
Thy coolness and thy balm; 
Let sense be dumb, let flesh retire: 
Speak thru the earthquake, wind and 
fire, 
© still small voice of calm. 


JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER 
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2. National 


Around the Werld 


News of the Christian World Community 


YOU May Join in World 
Collaboration 


One greatly needed thing is now be- 
ginning to happen in the World’s 
Student Christian Federation: col- 
laboration as Christians across the 
chasms that divide us on the future of 
society and world order. When war 
moved into the colleges in one coun- 
try after another the Federation’s im- 
mediate task was to organize a world- 
wide student relief enterprise. That 
responsibility pyramids monthly. Re- 
lief funds, however, became creative 
primarily when they expressed the 
spiritual unity which exists in the un- 
broken fabric of Christian fellowship 
throughout the earth. The maintenance 
of that fabric has been a major re- 
sponsibility of the Federation. News 
items in Around the World are a 
means to that end. 


But the spiritual unity which is 
committed to meeting desperate physi- 
cal needs as they arise might stagnate 
unless provision existed for a meeting 
of minds. So the Federation has 
launched the undertaking needed to 
complete its whole life. The channel 
for this collaboration is the quarterly, 
Student World (see Third and Fourth 
Quarters, 1942; see also First Quar- 
ter, 1943). Here are the four central 
question areas: 


1. The future relationship of west- 
ern nations with the countries of 
Asia and Africa. What is the re- 
lationship of the “four freedoms” 
to the total world situation? 


relationships with the 
USSR. What is the responsibility 
of Christians? 


3. Basic convictions about the nature 


of world order which Christians in 
enemy countries hold in common. 
How discover them in study of our 
common Scriptures? 


Reported by Luther Tucker 


4. What is the function of the uni- 
versity in the post-war world, and 
the relationship of Christians to 
this ? 


Robert Mackie, General Secretary of 
the Federation, has requested letters 
or reports of study from Christian 
student groups in the USA on one 
or more of the questions listed above. 
Reports should be addressed to him at 
151 Bloor Street, W., Toronto, 5, 
Canada. 


War Impact 


On Africa 


War needs have required the Yaba 
Higher College in Nigeria to close. 
One of the four SCM units in West 
Africa was located there. It was 
founded by T. O. Ejiwunni on his re- 
turn from experience with the British 
SCM. In 1940 some students were 
evacuated to Achimota College in the 
Gold Coast, where an SCM group is 
flourishing. Its leader, Mr. Ribeiro, 
writes that he hopes that the united 
Yaba-Achimota group will provide a 
firm “foundation for a future West 
African Movement.” Recently the 
Achimota SCM raised $50 for the 
WSCF and $50 for the local Leper 
Settlement. It was the largest sum 
ever secured through a student enter- 
ainment. Over 80 percent. of the stu- 
dents who attended paid more than 
the minimum admission fee. “They 
knew for what purpose the money was 
wanted.” British SCM leaders have 
been nurturing these groups through 
correspondence and literature and 
more recently in person. The SCM 
has been providing hospitality for 
soldiers in the vicinity. On the first 
Guest Night a member of the British 
SCM and another from the French 
SCM turned up. 


On India 


“The war has reached our immedi- 


ate vicinity,’ writes Augustine Rall 


Ram from India. Burma was part of 
their Movement. A few Burmese sty. 
dents escaped to India and are car. 
rying on their work there; all the 
colleges in Burma are closed and no 
news has come through. Colombp- 
in-Ceylon has had its baptism of fire 
but the SCM goes forward “with 
calmness and courage.” Some of the 
coastal colleges in Madras and Cal- 
cutta have been evacuated to the in- 
terior. The SCM has found carefyl 
leadership training to be of central 
importance. Just before the begin- 
ning of the school year a ten-day 
study conference was held to prepare 
students to lead study groups in their 
own colleges, and to take a larger 
part in the life of the community, 
“The students were divided into three 
classes which met twice a day. A 
reference library was provided for 
each study group. Thus provision was 
made for a great deal of solid read- 
ing. These studies were supplemented 
in the evening by special lectures on 
topics which the students were cor- 
sidering, such as, What is the Gospel?; 
Christianity and Communism; India, 
Britain and the World.” 


The Student World— 


A channel for international Christian 
thinking. 
In spite of war and terror it com 


tinues to be published quarterly. THE 
Epitor is Robert C. Mackie. 


Subscriptions, $1.50 a year. 


Address subscriptions to: Provisional 
Council of the World’s Student Chris 
tian Federation, 156 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, New York. 
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Ou the News Front 


Dust in the Hopper 


The Tritonian of Trinity Univer- 
ity, San Antonio, Texas reports that: 
“Peace, then what? is the cornerstone 


‘on which the YWCA is having its 
‘activities this year, with the World 


Student Service Fund drive their 


outstanding project.” 


The purpose of the Hymn Study 
Group of Connecticut College is to 
inquire into the origin, meaning, and 
religious significance of old and new 
hymns. This voluntary group which 
meets weekly is using the college 
hymnal as a basis of study. Since 
the body of Christian hymns _ con- 
stitutes an important spiritual heri- 
tage, the group with the aid of Dr. 
Paul Daubinstein will endeavor to 
understand that heritage. Due con- 
sideration will also be given to the 
hymns religious poetry.—/Kuby 
Zaroren. 


The Institute of Canadian-Ameri- 
can Relations held at Macalester Col- 
lege in November brought 35. stu- 
dents and 8 faculty members from the 
United College of. Winnipeg for the 
second annual conference on Cana- 
dian-American problems. 


Replies to Vassar’s Political Asso- 
ciation questionnaire to 904 students 
indicates that the majority 
that college education prepares them 
for definite service to the commun- 
ity; that most students plan to do 
volunteer or part-time work when they 
marry; that they regard extra-cur- 
ticular activities as executive and co- 
operative experience, but they are 
about evenly divided on the pros and 
cons of the accelerated curriculum, the 
upperclassmen prefering it, while the 
freshmen favor the current practice. 


believe 


The Price of a New World was the 
subject of the conference sponsored by 
the Vassar Community Church. Semi- 
mars dealt with Religion and Per- 
sonal Problems; Personal Religion; 
Friendship and Marriage in War- 
time; and Demands for World Soli- 
darity. 


The Marriage Clinic at the Uni- 
versity of Rochester has become 
popular even among the underclass- 
men, although attendance been 
limited to seniors. 
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Edited by FERN BABCOCK 


TWO NEW SCMs 


Both in Japanese Relocation 
Camps 


One of these new SCMs is at Tule 
Lake, the other at Manzanar—Cali- 
fornia relocation camps. Marion Reith 
(regional student secretary) helped 
both groups get started. Here is a re- 
port of the first meeting of the new 
Association at Manzanar: 


“Our first general meeting of our In- 
tercollegiate Association, held Novem- 
ber 9, was a real success. Mrs. Kiku- 
chi, recently returned from a ‘Y’ 
Conference in Chicago, spoke on ‘Stu- 
dent Relocation and Job Resettlement.’ 
There was an attendance of three 
hundred interested people at this meet- 
ing, held in the Mess Hall which for- 
tunately was large enough to hold all 
who turned out. 

“We have been given an Ironing 
Room on Block Eleven as our College 
Hall. We do need many things to 
furnish our Hall, for we believe that 
it will be the only place in the Center 
where the young people can gather for 
informal meetings, discussions and re- 
laxation in a good atmosphere. If 
there is any way in which we may get 
some assistance for our College Hall 
Project, we would appreciate it im- 
mensely. The only things we have in 
there now are a table and a chair on 
a cement floor. 

“T would like to tell you some of 
the aims and purposes of the Inter- 
collegiate Association. We are keep- 
ing them simple and flexible: (1) Re- 
location of college students. (2) Public 
relationships with the outside public. 
(3) Creation and maintenance of cul- 
tural interests on a college level. (4) 
Furthering the interest of high school 
graduates to continue their education. 
(5) Development of special interest 
and study groups. (6) Fellowship 
among college students. (Aim to stress 
student fellowship with no emphasis 
on any one particular school, espe- 
cially since there is a preponderance 
of UCLA people.)—Skr SalIrTo. 


Next MontuH—A story by Wilmina 
Rowland (WSSF Secretary) giving 
her impressions of the Tule Lake 
project—the people, their problems, 
outlook and spirit. It is a grand story. 
Watch for tt. 


Puncture Prejudice 


The Southwest Region’s Adminis- 
trative Committee make two recom- 
mendations toward the promotion of 
good-will between Negroes and 
whites: 

(1) To improve the Negro stereotype 
in movies, those who see movies in which 
the Negro plays a more attractive role 
than formerly should send letters to the 
film company which made this particular 
movie and express their approval of it. 

(2) To promote a keener feeling of 
fellowship between the Negro and white 
students of universities in the South, at- 
tempts should be made to have a small 
joint Y meeting for several members 
from the two schools. 


Student Christian Association 
Conferences 


Despite the handicaps of gasoline 
rationing, draft and accelerated cur- 
riculum, the intercollegiate meetings 
of the Student Christian Associations 
continue. Plans for the 1943 “sum- 
mer” conference of the Asilomar 
Region indicate that it will be up to 
its usual standard in quality. It will 
be held at the Hotel Casa del Rey, 
Santa Cruz, December 26-January 2. 

Intercollegiate meetings held during 
the fall included meetings of the nine 
regional councils and reports show 
realistic plans for meeting the emer- 
gency problems of students. Places 
and dates were: 

New York State, October 9-11, Syra- 

cuse, N. Y, 

Nebraska State, October 23-25, Lincoln, 

Nebraska 
Kansas State, November 6-8, Emporia, 

Kansas 
South Texas, November 14-15, Austin, 

Texas 
Oklahoma Conference, Cctober 3-No- 

vember 1, Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Missouri Conference, November 7-8, 

Columbia, Mo. 

Arkansas Conference, November 21-22, 

Little Rock, Ark. 
International Conference, 

Potsdam, N. Y. 


November, 


FEBRUARY 21, 1943 
Federation Day of Prayer for 
Students. Observe it by using 
the “Call” and special service 
prepared for students. (Refer to 
pp. 60-61.) 
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Ivsa big order—fighting a war and 
keeping up an old battle at the same 
time. So a lot of brain-cudgeling and 
down-to-earth planning had to be done 
this fall when the men of the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin YMCA returned 
to a vastly changed campus. First of 
all, they found that over the summer 
months the YMCA dormitory, long 
the center of the Association’s many 
activities, had been occupied by 160 
Army Airforce Machinists and over 
50 Civilian Pilots in training for the 
Army and Navy. As if that were not 
a hurdle high enough, a large Air- 
force Training school was set up just 
off campus, and about 1,800 WAVES 
and Naval Radio operators came to 
the campus. 

The problem obviously was not one 
of lack of opportunity, for even the 
most skeptical doubter had to admit 
there was plenty to do. But how? 

Furnished with the directives of the 
Lake Forest NICC meetings, and 
aware of the contributions which 
would be expected of them, the nu- 


cleus group of 15 to 20 men, from 
every class in school, gathered at a 
series of “strategy” meetings and 


worked out the rough draft of the 
year's program, as they saw it at that 
time. First on ‘the list of directions 
for the Cabinet and committee chair- 
men was the warning that “we must 
be continually on the alert for new 
opportunities for service, but must re- 
member that our first responsibility 
has been and must remain. with 
students.” 


Slowly, because the emphasis was 
on a strong basis, the program began 
to shape itself around four main cur- 
rents : 


Discussions: The Student Town 
Hall, long a feature of the Associa- 
tion’s program, continued to develop 
small forum discussions on _ vital 
topics. The Post-War Reconstruction 
group promoted discussion and action 
on thinking and planning for recon- 
struction, to begin now. The alert 
freshman group presented for their 
fellows, student and faculty discus- 
sions which included sessions with 
student leaders as well. 
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Sighted Students: Served Same 


The Campus Job in Wartime 


KARL STANGE 


lVisconsin 


Social: Freshmen took the lead in 
recreation and providing for . social 
needs of their group. All-Association 
social functions supplemented their 
efforts. Awake to the opportunity for 
contributing to the service units in 
the building of the Association, the 
men were aided in working out the 
plans for their own social program 
of dances and mixers. The Commu- 
ters (students living off the campus ) 
were encouraged to .make contacts 
with the 
Strange to many. 


campus, which was almost 


Religious: In a strict sense all the 


activities are “religious; but more 
formally, ‘through cboperation with 


the University Religious Council and 
the church centers separately, a 
rounded program tor regularly en- 


and 
was 


)] led 


Ser vice 


students fellows in the 
units evolved. Church 
census cards, designating church pref. 
erence, were distributed to both 
groups by the Y and returned to the 
denominational centers. Effort was 
made to present a unified program 
for all in the church centers. 


Service: Through a reading room 
and other forms of recreation for the 
resident service ‘units; through a hia- 
son committee between service ZTOUps 
and regular student groups; and 
through an intention to treat all per. 
regardless of military ‘status 
without distinction, a measure of sery- 
ice has been rendered the military 
units in the Association building and 
on campus. 


sons, 


Freshmen had a_ Pre-Orientation 


| 
| 


“I wouldn’t mind so much if I didn’t keep thinking of all the faculty in bed.”— 
(From “Vassar: A Second Glance,” by Anne Cleveland and Jean Anderson.) 
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conference with student and faculty 
leaders, preceding the university 
orientation week. In addition, they 


sponsor their, own review sessions 
just before exams. These services, 
plus ‘innumerable personal conferences, 
have helped the largest numerical 
group in school. | 

Publications and special bulletins 


are sent to alumni and friends of the 
y Association in the Armed Forces 
all over the world. In this way, and 
through inclusion of campus service 
units in the traditional all-campus 
Christmas Festival presented just be- 
fore the holidays, the ties between the 
men and women in uniform and the 
civilian student body are strength- 
ened. 

Last, but not at all least, a major 
responsibility is taken by the YMCA 
for a real major activity—the World 
Student Service Fund Drive. 

That’s a sketch for the skeptic, but 
lest the Wisconsin YMCA get smug: 
What about next semester? And 
right you are to ask, for the answer 
Wisconsin gives is, Keep alert and 
keep your head out of the sand. With 
a hazy situation right now, a Joint 
student-staff-faculty committee 1s 
working on plans for a program of 
leadership training designed to pro- 
vide leadership for the campus now, 
and for the campus, the army camp, 
or rural community in which the 
present student may find himself not 
long hence. And somehow, that note 
of inquiry into the future is typical of 
the way this Association is attempting 
to meet its own particular crisis. 


The Ideas of Flying Cadets 


Last year Ray McClure’ was 
YMCA president at the University of 
Missouri. Now a flying cadet at Lake 
Charles, La., he writes of the religious 
and thought life of cadets: 

“They have a very nice church here 
and a chaplain who has the interests of 
the boys at heart. Not many of the 
beys in my squadron have college de- 
grees, but most have had some college 
training or business training. 

“Being down South, we see the racial 
problem, and like Yanks always do, 
we enter into much discussion on that 
problem. Our discussions range from 
our best girl back home to economic 
problems now and in the postwar period. 
Atter getting into some deep religious 
discussions, I learned that many of our 
boys take a great interest in such dis- 
cussions. You should see them turn out 
tor church and fellowship meetings. 
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VOL. I. 


NOVEMBER, 1878. No. 1. 


What The Bulletin Is, 


Ir is an outgrowth of a recommendation 
made by the Students who composed the Col- 
lege Conference, which was held in connection 
with the last General Convention of Young 
Men’s Christian Associations at Louisville, 


country are invited and urged to contri- 
bute to it. 
method of work successful; if any practical 
idea occurs to you which you would like to 
communicate for the good of others; if you 
have had any religious interest among the stu- 


Ky,, in June, 1877. The recommendation 


was, that every College appoint a Committee, 


dents; if you are contending with discour- 
agments and want the prayers and cou 


Christian men in every college in the 


If you have found any special 


Our first appearace. 


Five Dozen Candles for 
The Intercollegian 


The Intercollegian is all of sixty 
years old this year. We'd have men- 
tioned it last October (Vol. 60; No. 
1) but for fear of overawing the 
freshmen with our venerable age. 

The illustration above shows the 
title page of our ancester, Vol. 1, 
No. 1. Appearing in modest four- 
page form The College Bulletin was 
the first intercollegiate religious peri- 
odical ever published. Soon it exerted 
a significant influence on the religious 
lite of students. Immeasurably it 
helped to extend the work of the stu- 
dent YMCA movement, born a year 


betore at Louisville, Kentucky, July : 


18/7. In 1887 the publication was en- 
larged to pamphlet size, taking the 
name /ntercollegian. Its long life has 
included two years of eclipse (1891- 
3) and three vears (1913-16) as The 
North American Student, published 
jointly with the Canadian SCM. To- 
day, in its 60th year, the /ntercollegian 
differs physically from “Vol. 1, No. 
1” but spiritually its purpose (as 
hinted in the illustration above) is 
essentially unchanged. Considerable 
inspiration, some jesting, much earn- 
est writing, prayer, and high hope 
have found their way into type during 
the six decades of the magazine’s ex- 
istence, and thence into the life of 
the Student Christian Movement. We 
hope that in the years ahead this jour- 
nal will continue to enrich this ever 
new current of Christian faith and 
energy and to energize it toward the 
ever constant challenge of our Chris- 
tian vision—The Editors. 


More Candles 


Twenty-One for Canada 


“Twenty-One Years A-Building” 
is the title of a history of the Cana- 
dian Student Christian Movement, 
edited by Professor E. A. Dale of 
Toronto. This book will be off the 
press by the time this announcement 
appears. Copies may ordered 
through the SCM national office, 1164 
Bay Street, Toronto, Ont., at twenty- 
five cents to undergraduate students, 
fifty cents to other purchasers. 

The Canadian Student, magazine of 
the Canadian Student Christian Move- 
ment, is being issued again after sus- 
pension of publication for several 
years. Associations wishing to keep 
in touch with the thought of this vig- 
orous movement may secure subscrip- 
tions to the Canadian Student for 
fifty cents per year. 


Seventy for the Y.W.C.A. 


The first Student YWCA was or- 
ganized at Illinois Normal University 
in 1873. The idea caught fire and 
other YWCAs took form: at the 
University of Illinois, 1873; North- 
western College (Naperville, Illinois), 
1874; Olivet’ College (Michigan), 
1876: State Normal School, Carbon- 
dale, Ill., 1876; Lennox College, 1877. 

In 1935 the YWCA National 
Student Council joined with the Na- 
tional Student Council of the YMCA 
to form the National Intercollegiate 
Christian Council, which today func- 
tions where joint action is necessary 
nationally by the two autonomous 


student councils. 
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Paul Moritz, former NICC Chair- 
man and Student Delegate to China, 
has completed the long voyage via ocean 
to India and. air to China and has be- 


eun his new duties on the staff of 


the YMCA in China. 
in India, a baby daughter, 
Margaret, arrived on the scene in 
California. 


As he landed 
Susan 


Kenjt Okuda, formerly vice-chair- 
man of the Seabeck Region of the 
SCA is now in the War Relocation 
Center at Granada, Colorado. He 
was a guest of the Rocky Mountain 
Regional Council, meeting in Topeka 
October 9-11. 


Stella Scurlock, formerly a mem- 
ber of the national student staff of 
the YWCA, is general secretary of 
the YWCA at Des Moines, lowa. 


Mrs. Arleen Thyson Brown, for- 
merly secretary of the SCM, Uni- 
versity of Denver, is industrial sec- 


retary in the Los Angeles YWCA. 


Fd Price, Jr., Estes co-chairman 
for 1942, is studying in the Washing- 
ton University Medical School. 


Joseph King, formerly minister of 
Congregational Church, Lawrence, 
Kansas, is now a minister at Oberlin, 


Ohio. 


Erma Murray, tormerly YWCA 
secretary at Kansas State College is 
now Mrs. Buckley Rude. Dr. Rude 
is a minister in Colony, Oklahoma. 
The ‘new secretary at Manhattan is 


Rachel Marks. 


Roberta Tucker, (now Mrs. Theo- 
dore Stroerker of Kansas City) is suc- 
ceeded by Mrs. Rachel Vander Werf, 
as YWCA secretary at the University 
of Kansas. 


Bil Wiemer (Ursinus °39) and 
Hal Viehman (Pitt ’39) are studying 
at Yale Divinity School. 


Helen Ruth Holbrook, for twenty- 
two years secretary of the YWCA 
at the University of Oklahoma, has 
become Executive Secretary of the 
Coronolet Branch of the St. Louis 


YWCA. 


J. Stewart Diem has succeeded Ed 
Nestingen as Associate Secretary of 
the YMCA at the University of Wis- 
consin. Ed and Kana Nestingen are 
studying in Union Theological Semi- 
nary. Mr. Diem, a Congregational 
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Private Lives 


minister from New York, has more 
recently been director of the Good- 
will Industries Community Center, 
Milwaukee. 

The Reverend William Lloyd Imes, 
a former member of the NICC Ad- 
ministrative Committee, has been elect- 
ed president of Knoxville College. 

Alan Booth, returning to England 
via freighter after a visit to America, 
cabled: “Arrived intact. Thousand 
thanks for your hospitality.” Mr. 
Booth now takes up. his duties as 
General Secretary of the British 
SCM. 


PREXY 
AND SON 


By Fred Eastman 


A timely and sparkling 
3-act drama. One set,8 men, 
6 women. Father and gop 
conflict against a back. 
ground of the present crigi 
in American colleges, 
der from publisher: Walter 
H. Baker Co., Boston, 75 
| cts. per copy. The latest of 
ht many plays created at oy 
| Seminary to dramatize re. 
ligion in action. 


The Chicago Theological Seminary 
Albert W. Palmer, President 


5757 University Avenue, Chicago, |j, 


College Editors Say - 


The Night Cometh 


Perhaps for the last time we are 
offered an opportunity to study the 
history leading up to this present 
war—unprejudiced facts of economic 
and political significance that should 
give us a sane judgment of the causes 
and probable effects of World War 
Il. We still have time to read 1m- 
mortal literature which interprets ves- 
terday and today.. And we can still 
work in the sciences for the general 
background of truth they offer. 

Others our age are tied to the ex- 
hausting activities of fighting or pro- 
ducing for the war. We are still 
privileged to live normal lives; we 


are still allowed to learn to think. 


«Let us all make full use of this privi- 


ege ot being students—betore the Op- 
portunity is lost—Daily Northwestern. 


Confusion 

Each day brings more evidence of 
the mental and moral confusion of 
thousands of students. The problem 
seems to revolve about the question: 
Where are we going’ The whole 
world may be going to hell, and the 
problem that faces us now is whether 
to worry about the details of that voy- 
age or to plot the course in another 
direction, or just to climb aboard and 
enjoy the trip. 

Perhaps in today’s world there can 
be no spiritual security. But there is 
direction. It is high time to find our 
bearings, chart our course and _ start 
forth in the right direction.—C ornell 
Daily Sun. 


We Can Still Be Thankful 
This Year 


We are thankful because we are 
youth—and we can take it! 

The war has opened our eyes. Our 
classmates are scattered all over the 
Their lives are in danger, and 
many wiH never return.-— For -4s 
there is no security. Our plans are 
no longer our own personal business, 
We cannot act as individuals. We 
have become a part of a_ powerful 
force—the force to win the war. We 
have no false illusions. We do not 
think that war is glorious, and that 
we are heroes. We have been at 
tacked. We must fight for our lives. 
We realize that this war, horrible as 
it is, is our chance. We, the youth, 
are fighting the war. We, the youth, 
will win the war. And it will be our 
world after the war—it is for this 
fighting.—Ohwe 


world. 


world that we are 
State Lantern. 


Black Mark 


The anti-poll tax bill has been 
tucked away for the duration of this 
Congress. Everybody is very happy, 
except the majority of Congress and 
the people of this country who believe 
despite the Senators 
from the South. Let’s all go out an 
cheer our throats raw, for Unite 
States democracy has just been see 
in action and its glowing example 
will be the byword of every Fascist 
Fascism 


in democracy 


“legal” 


who believes in 
Michigan Daily. 
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Postage 
Prepaid 


We'll Try to Keep Up the 
Standard 


To THE EDITORS: | 

Enclosed please find $1.50 for re- 
newal of our subscription to the /nter- 
collegian. We cant do without it in 
our work. You are doing a fine job. 
H. L. PICKERELL 
Michigan Christian loundation 
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To THE EDITORS: 

My November /ntercollegian has 
not come. I thought it was not out 
yet, until one member at our State 
Conference used a copy in the worship 
service. Since I keep all copies of 
the Intercollegian and have all issues 
for the past 11 years | am asking you 
to please send my November issue 
even if I have to pay an additional fee 
for it. Whatever the case and what- 
ever the cost might be to me I don’t 
want to be without it. 

JouHN L. WILson, 
Dunbar Junior College 


Its Okay Now Department 


To THE EDITORS: 

[ should like to bring to your atten- 
tion an error which occurred in the 
November issue of the [ntercollegian. 
Gladys Petersen’s name was not im 
cluded in the list of NICC officers 
which you printed. She is one of the 
two vice-chairmen of the National 
Student Council, and thus also a vice- 
co-chairman of NICC. I trust this 
error will he corrected. 

C, STUNTZ 
Northampton, Mass. 


Paging Lewis and McChord 


To tHe Epirors: 

The College of Puget Sound is in 
a position to make a special contribu- 
tion to the men in the armed forces 
in nearby Fort Lewis and McChord 
Field. In these camps we know that 
there are students who have had to 
leave college or have recently gradu 
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ated who would appreciate the op- 
portunity of entering a college ar- 
mosphere again, if even for a few 
hours. 

At our college we have plays, 
dances, organizational meetings, sports 
events, and other activities which we 
would like to open to college men in 
the service. It is not our intent to be 
exclusive. We sh@uld like to invite 
everyone, but a since our 
school is not large we cannot compete 
with the USO. And we do feel that 
we are in an unique position to be 
of service to this particular group of 
men. You can help us by sending us 
names and addresses of men you know 
in these camps. We will get in touch 
with these men and try to do our part. 


PLOEGER, Secretary 
War Co-ordination Committee, 
College of Puget Sound, 
Tacoma, Wash. 


Story Contest Under Control 


A committee of first readers is busy 
with the manuscripts submitted 1n the 
Intercollegian Short Story Contest, 
which was closed to contestants No- 
vember 30, 1942. Patricia Fleming, 
Oberlin ’40, is Chairman of this First 
Reader's Committee; other members 
are a Professor of English Literature 
and a distinguished graduate student 
of journalism. Manuscripts surviving 
scrutiny of this group will be read by 
‘second committee who will be 1n- 
structed to choose the “ten best” to 
come before the contest judges: 
Dorothy Canfield Fisher, novelist and 
publicist; Charles W. Ferguson, 
Senior Editor, Readers Digest; Wil- 
Savage of Charles Scribners 
Sons. 

Watch The Intercollegian for an- 
nouncement of the winner, to whom 
a prize of $25 is to be awarded. 


HELP WANTED ( Adv.) 


Advertising and Promotion Ass't. 
Religious Books 


® One of the dargest and best known 
book publishers specializing in religious 
books has an opening offering a real op- 
portunity to a capable advertising as- 
sistant, layman preferred. Must have 
an appreciation of religious books and 
the ability to appraise them intelli- 
gently and honestly. Technical expe- 
rience in advertising or. journalism de- 
sirable but not essential. State age, 
experience, salary, references and draft 
status. Reply to: Publisher. Room 606, 


347 Madison Avenue, New York. N. Y. 


THE INTERCOLLEGIAN 
Published by 


The National Intercollegiate 
Christian Council and 
The Student Volunteer Movement 


PUBLICATION OFFICE 
347 Madison Avenue, New York City 


+ 
EDITORIAL COMMITTEE 


John Oliver Nelson, 
Editor 


Genevieve Schneider 
Managing Editor 


William S. Wimer, Publicity 
Fern Babcock, Campus News 
Luther Tucker, World News 
Richard T. Baker 

Robert S. Bilheimer 

Herbert Fink 

Patricia Fleming 

Wilmina Rowland 


Charles West 


ADVISORY MEMBERS 


Roland Elliott 

R. H. Edwin Espy 
Charles W. Ferguson 
Tom Keehn 

S. M. Keeny 

Anne K. Wilson 


CORRESPONDING EDITORS 


Betty Knoll 
Ursinus College 


Charlotte McCain Rice 
Vassar College 


Knox Pannill 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute 


David Cooper 
Muskingum College 


Karl Stange 


University of Wisconsin 


Eleanor Powell 
University of Chicago 


Harry Levinson 
KSTC, Emporia 


Dorothy Welhoelter 
Washington University 

Genevieve Working 
University of Oregon 


—and others to be appointed 
by the regional councils. 
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